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~ ^"fictitious secretary’s and treasurer’s report is first read 
• A ftctitiou Fach member must rise and 

d a discussion follows ^ pakincr Tho ^ * nd 


on 

and a H f iS ^ S the n p resident before speaking. The playing 
first add 7* b P them to lose their bashfulness, and really 
other parts c • tVl „ rl] ] e at our meeting's. The 

cai ' 


JZe^S is quite the rule at our meetings. The g irls 
apital spe - take reso i ut ions and amendments. 

ar Not U one would now make the mistake said to have been 
made by a bishop who once put the resolut.cn before the 
amendment to a meeting. We have all witnessed p a i„f ul 
fforts made at ladies’ committee meetings to manage them in 
In efficient and business-like way, but which have generally 
ended in various groups, each discussing the business in 
sibilant whispers. We can all see the agonized face of the 
chairwoman when asked by two or three ladies after a 
resolution has been passed, “What did we vote for last?” 
If our Neighbours’ Guilds work well and intelligently such 
committees will soon cease to meet. 

All the members thoroughly enjoy the business drill. It 
should go smartly and not last longer than three-quarters 
of an hour. 

Will our branches consider if they can take up this work 
for our daughters who have left school r Let us first see to it 
that our own have a desire to work, and to realize that duty , 
that “ daughter of the voice of God,” is the noblest guide 
for both young and old, and the guide whose path, if sometimes 
hard, infallibly leads to the most beautiful and glowing 
results. Perhaps we meet with failure at times, and a girl 
will leave us because a coal merchant’s daughter plays a 
violin, and another objects to singing plantation songs, and 
another that the cuckoo is beneath her dignity in the toy 
symphony, but my experience is that when one falls out, two 
always take her place. 

A great deal of the success depends on the president. She 

must understand girl-nature, and have wide and broad 

sympat les. I he secretaries must be well chosen and 

possess usine.^s capacity and a conscientious sense of duty- 

att/a X - au ^ ters °f your Union and their friends to 

inters /i ravvin £~ room meeting, and if you can arouse 
interest do start a Neie-hh™,^’ r -u J 

T Pt „c „ n- e, gnbours Guild next autumn. 

Cherish in our daughters an intelligent 
sympathy whtch shall shine on the joy! and sorrows, not 
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only of the lovely, but on the unlovely, and thus help to 
make man at last perfect even as his Father in heaven, who 
makes the sun to rise on the evil and the good, and sendeth 
rain on the just and on the unjust. For eighteen centuries 
these words have rung in the ears of men, but who can 
boast that he has fathomed their meaning or conceived any 
plan of life which will give them practical realization ? To 
feel such genuine sympathy for the stupid, the mean-minded, 
the vicious, so as to enable us to make for them the same 
sacrifices we should readily make for a friend, this is to reach 
that zenith of goodness which the world has realized in 
Christ. Will you accept our motto for your Neighbours' 
Guild : — 

“ Beloved, we must be here to work, 

And men who work can only work for men, 

And, not to work in vain, must comprehend 
Humanity — and so work humanly, 

And raise men’s bodies still by raising souls, 

As God did first.” — E, B. Browning. 


Condensed report of Mrs. Spencer Curwen’s paper on 
MUSIC TEACHING. 

As generally used, the words “ music teaching would 
promise a discourse on the teaching of the pianoforte. \\ hy, 
of all the musical media, the pianoforte alone should be 
labelled music, we can hardly tell ; but are we not all 
accustomed to this use of the term r 44 My daughter is 
learning singing from Signor A., the violin from Herr B., 
and music — meaning the piano — from Miss Jones. Or again, 
“Mary has dropped her music lessons and is learning singing 
instead ” — poor singing, if there is no music in it. 1 woul 
that we could drop this. silly custom and realize that music 
is something beyond and above the instrument , t at tie 
instrument, whether it be a piano or a violin or a voice, is 
only a medium for that strange and impalpable something 
which to the majority of mankind seems as necessary as 
the breath of Heaven. 
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" . be gins in the nursery, in the cradle. For 

Music teaching baby ’ s -‘five gateways of knowledge” 
from the time t tin genge im p res sions, the little ears 

begin to open a ted by sweet ' musical sounds. And 
should be otten^ 8^.^ j t is one of the wonderful results 

we do sing to our woman w ho never sang before will 

°f motherhood that ^ ^ ^ feaby> or longing to do so 

find ” al[ do itj but we do not think of it as 

“iSc teaching ; if we did we -should not leave it off jus, 

W rhe'chil”s music^education has two stages— one which 
we think about, and one which we don’t think about. There 
is the stage of formal teaching, which must begin some day, 
and which we think about seriously because we have to pay 
for it And there is the long stage of informal learning, 
the first six years of a child’s life, which is not represented 
in the quarterly accounts, and is likely to be overlooked 
altogether. There is the teacher’s special time, but there 
is also the parent’s special time, and this comes first in order. 
There is a little bit of modern psychology which, if fully 
realised, would materially alter, not only the teacher’s 
attitude towards the pupil, but the parent’s attitude towards 
the teacher. I mean the doctrine of apperception. We are 
only beginning to understand that the success of the formal 
teaching depends on the existing content of the mind at the 
time when the formal teaching begins. If my child takes 
three terms to understand and do what another child under 
the same teacher has grasped in one, may I not reasonably 
ask myself if I have left undone a something that would have 
made all the difference ? In nine cases out of ten this is 
the case. Either the teacher is scattering seed at random 
on hard, dry ground, with only a crack here and there in 
which a grain may chance to take root, or else she is doing 
the ploughing and preparing which might have been done 
before. The parent’s part of the child’s musical education 
is it we may express it in Herbartian phrase) “ to create 
a large apperception mass in the direction of music, - s0 
that there may be a crowd of ideas ready to seize upon 

w atever new material the teacher may present, and to 
assimilate it. 

How is this to be done ? 


By paying at least as m 


uch 
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attention 




, " "S " lo e y e training during the early 
years. We are told that baby is to be taught to observe 
and so we are always saying, “Look, Baby, look.” Might 
we not a little oftener say, “ Listen, Baby, listen ” ? We sing 
to the little ones to achieve a present purpose— to send them 
to sleep, and when they can go to sleep without the song 
we leave off singing. But if we realized that by going on 
we were laying in a stock of material for future use, we 
would attend to nursery music as : religiously as to nursery 
diet and hygiene. But, one mother says, “ I cannot sing 
or play, what am 1 to do ? Well, in these days, when the 
Board School child sings more artistically than the High 
School girl, it surely ought not to be impossible to find a 


musical nursery-maid who would know it as a part of her 
duty to sing to the children and with them some of the 
charming school songs that she knows so well. 

The simpler kinds of musical instruments are always a 
pleasure to little children. First, the little musical box, 
from which they extract really pretty music by turning a 
handle, and which will generally do quite half-a-crown’s 
worth of education before it is broken. Later, the dulcimer — 
if you can find one fairly in tune — will do good work in its 
way, and a child who is learning sol-fa will readily transfer 
to one of these simple instruments the equally simple 
diatonic tunes that he uses in the singing class. Marching 
to music is very important in sharpening the sense of time, 
and rhythm may be developed by the use of toy percussion 
instruments, triangle, tambourine, or little drum, accom- 
panying the piano. 

There is not time to say much about the choice of nursery 
songs, but there is an essential difference between the songs 
we may sing to children and songs to be sung by children 
a difference often overlooked in our anxiety to give them 
what we call “ the best music.” When we do give them 
“ the best music,” we should take care that the singer is 
equal to the song. 

We must pass on to the teacher s work. The first forma 
teaching should be done in the singing class, and the singing 
class must do something more than only teach songs, or the 
child might as well be in the nursery. Here, if the teaching 
is of the right sort, the child will begin to do some systematic 

VOL. IX. — NO. 7. 
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The ideas he has been storing up through 
can be, as it were, brought out and 
and judgments formed about 


musical thinking, 
all the early years ^ 

examined and compare the child calls tunes, 

them. . their elements of pitch and rhythm, 

can be bro P ^ that the larger the child’s experience, 
and you v\ hg has with which t0 experiment, the more 

" “ to discover those simple natural laws which, when 
classified and labelled, we call musical theory. All this, if it 
is done at all, must be done by ear training. It is to the ear 
that every new effect of pitch or rhythm must be presented, 
and the ear should be satisfied that a thing is so before that 
thing is symbolised by a note or labelled with a name. It 
is the ear that must examine, compare, and judge, and 
recollect. Next comes the instrumental stage, which we 
associate with the piano as the best instrument for beginning 
with. As a special preparation for the technical side of the 
work there are many exercises for arms, wrists and fingers, 
that may be used as a part of nursery or Kindergarten drill 
for a considerable time before a child begins the piano. 
Exercises, not so much for strengthening the limbs as for 
giving control over them. Strength is always an advantage, 
for the weak hand acquires bad habits ; but control is far 
more important than strength. Young children have very 
little motor control (a few simple experiments will prove 
this) ; but teachers are not always acquainted with this 
physical fact, and little fingers have often had hard raps for 
not doing that which it was impossible for them to do. 
Therefore, if a certain amount of finger control can be ac- 
quired before the pianoforte lessons begin, it may save tears, 
it will certainly save time. The advent of the pianoforte 
teacher is a critical time in the child’s musical education. 

, is, I think, so important that the child himself should 
c ear y understand that in this new departure he is uot 
eginning to learn music,” but only entering on a new 
age in is music lessons, and if the teacher does not take 
couraowf V1 'ri V ^ t ^ le may be puzzled and dis- 

anv lb lhe first st '-p of the pianoforte teacher, as of 

exlZlZ r r - Sh ° uld be «o take stock of the child* 
instrument”^ ° ldeas ab " ul music generally and about t e 
strument particular; ,o correct whatever ideas may “ 
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wrong ; to clear up those that are hazy and to fill up gaps : 
and then to make that existing store of knowledge the 
starting-point for her own instruction. But the average 
pianoforte teacher does nothing of this kind — she likes to 
think of her pupil as a “beginner” who knows nothing at 
all, and she makes a false start. A beginner in music ! 
Ihere is hardly such a thing to be found. Watch the gutter 
children dancing to the barrel-organ, and you will say that 
these at least are not beginners in music. Much less can 
the term be applied to the children whose ears have been 
trained in ways such as I have mentioned, still less to 
children who are having systematic teaching in tonic sol-fa. 
In these days when so many children are getting their first 
actual music lessons through sol-fa, it seems a woful pity 
that pianoforte teachers are so ignorant of it. Here is a 
child with quite a little stock of musical truth in his mind 
which his pianoforte teacher does not know how to utilize. 
She does not suspect its existence, for how can she find that 
which she does not know how to look for? Again, it is 
absolutely necessary to successful teaching to be able to see 
the matter under consideration in the lesson from the pupil’s 
point of view, and the teacher who cannot review the whole 
of the child’s musical experience is at a serious disadvantage, 
while the pupil is losing time and power by not being 
allowed to use his own thinking material. If pianoforte 
playing were the sole object in view, this would not matter 
so much. This could be taught, as much of it is taught, 
merely by imitation. But we want the pianoforte playing 
to be a means of musical education, and to make sure that 
it shall be so. 

How is the mother, who herself has little knowledge ot 
music, to know whether her child is being musically educattd, 
or only being taught to play r By testing, or seeing that the 
teacher tests from time to time, the child’s growth in inde- 
pendent power. Let me illustrate from another subject. In 
arithmetic we use a very limited set of symbols the ^S ur _ es > 
and the signs which stand for “ plus, minus, . multip le 
by,” “ divided by,” “ equal to — fourteen little signs 111 a > 
yet enough for working most complicated problems. Now 
if we want to find out whether a child is really learning 
arithmetic or only “ doing sums, we do not enquire 
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Hirf last and ask him to reproduce it from memory. 
We enquire into the lines on which he has been working, 

we find" the ^ of 3" 


we P*ive mill an •* " r J ki_ 

him l we expect him, mind you-to find the answer by the 

application of his previous knowledge ; we expect him to be 

able to use the few arithmetical symbols intelligently, in fresh 


him an entirely new question,^ and we expect 
rr 
I 

able to use the few a... - -- 

combination, and as the expression of his mental process. 
Now in music the number of symbols we use is not large 
—about 1 8 . But with them, when we have made them our 
servants, we can express, or we can receive into our minds, 
the most complicated music. Should we not expect the pupil 
to use these symbols intelligently, to read them in new and 
various combinations, to express in notes a rhythm that he 
hears, or a very simple melody r Surely we ought Yet a 
big school-girl will tell you calmly that she has “quite 
forgotten that piece,” and “ couldn’t get it up again alone.” 
Or if you suggest learning a new one, she “ couldn’t be sure 
about the time.” As for writing down either time or tune, 
she has never attempted it. That girl has learnt to play 
pieces, but she has not been educated musically. The test of 
musical education is the pupil’s growth in independent power. 
In the case of the arithmetical test, we may not insist on 
rapid working (which is largely a question of the pupil’s 
personal equation), but we do look for straight thinking and 
the intelligent use of symbols. So in music, we may not look 
for rapid reading— sight playing as we call it — (which means 
musical knowledge plus a naturally quick eye), but we do 
expect that the pupil shall deal intelligently with new matter, 
an s ovv a mastery of the symbols employed, in whatever 
new com inations he may find them. Now a mother who 

lesson t6S ^ berse ^ can > if she is present at the 

U ,P”« independent working 

Diero f ' . e W1 ^ see bow the pupil tackles a new 

before it i P re P arat i° n i s made for it, whether it is analysed 
explained b tlf ' W ^ et ^f r an unexpected combination is 
learnt parrot-wk/^^^ 1011 ° f previous knowledge or only 
is appealed to in tb ' ^ Wl11 note above all whether the ear 
stantly exercised 1 presentat i° n °f new matter, and con- 
For the longer I p” mac * e more acute and discriminating- 
* ' nve the more convinced 1 am that in music 
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teaching the key to the whole situation is ear-training 
ear-training, ear-training. 

Mrs. STEINTHAL said she would like most heartily to 
recommend Mrs. Curwen’s Child Pianist , and said that her 
system had been found most successful in practice. 

In answer to a question from Mrs. Willis, 

Mrs. Cur wen said that technique requires the living 
teacher, and cannot be learnt out of a book. She said, in 
answer to a remark from Tady Jane laylor, that many people 
who do not use the vocal organ can yet discriminate between 
different sounds. Many also play the piano well, but never 
listen at all, because music is taught through the eye and not 
through the ear, which was almost as foolish as trying to 
teach drawing by smell. 

Mrs. Howard Glover asked whether Mrs. Cuirwen 
realised the amount of time spent on trying to teach music 
to children who were so “tone-deaf” as to make it impossible 
to do so r With regard to cultivating an appreciation of 
music, Mrs. Glover thought that too much was expected from 
merely taking children to concerts, and that far more good 
might be done by familiarising them at home with good 
music. Mrs. Glover deprecated the modern fashion of teach- 
ing children the piano, violin and singing together, or in fact 
more than one instrument at a time. 

Mrs. CURWEN said that the piano is the best medium for 
teaching a child the theory of music easily, and that no time 
spent in learning the theory on the piano is really wasted, 
even if another instrument is later taken up. I he number 
of tone-deaf children was exceedingly small, but children of 
little musical ability, who had perhaps talent in other 
directions, should certainly not be forced to waste time in 
practising an instrument. 


